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a a re D 
From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
CROCODILES, 
ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 
(Continued from page 321.) 


The general characters of the crocodiles 
and alligators are, long flat heads, with ex- | 
tremely large mouths extending considerably 
behind the eyes, thick necks, and bodies pro- 
tected by regular transverse rows of square 
bony plates, elevated in the centre into keel- 
shaped ridges, and disposed on the back of 
the neck into groups of different forms and 
numbers according to the species. The tongue 
is short, and so completely attached to the 
lower jaw as to be quite incapable of protru- 
sion; hence the ancients believed that the 
crocodile had no tongue, ‘ This beast alone, 
of all other that keep the land, hath no use of 
a tongue,” says Pliny. At the back of the 
mouth there is a structure having special re- 
ference to the circumstances under which 
they usually take their prey; it consists of a 
valvular apparatus, which cuts off all commu- 
nication with the throat so effectually, that 
not a drop of water can enter it, though the | 
mouth be wide open under water. The nos- 
trils are at the tip of the snout, and open into | 
the throat behind the valve. ‘The jaws are 








former by absorption, until, losing all hold, it! and swallows the leeches (which infest it.) 
is pushed out, the new tooth taking its place. |The crocodile is so well pleased with this ser- 
This shedding of teeth is in progress during | vice that it never hurts the trochilus.” This 
the whole life of the animal. | Statement has been received by the majority 

Herodotus remarks that the crocodile, “ of| of writers, including Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
all living beings, from the least beginning,|as a mere myth. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, how- 
grows to be the largest, for it lays eggs little | ever, investigated the subject with care, and 
larger than those of a goose, and the young is| arrived at the conclusion that there was good 
at first in proportion to the egg, but when| foundation for the story of the ancient writer. 
grown up, it reaches to the length of seven-| Mr. Curzon, the author of that delightful work, 
teen cubits, and even more.” This statement |‘ A Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant,” 
of the ancient historian is correct, for the fe-| adds this testimony, which is valuable, as 
male lays from fifty to sixty eggs, not much | coming from a perfectly unprejudiced source. 
larger than those of a goose. She then buries | “I will relate a fact in natural history, 
them in the sand, to be hatched by the heat of | which | was fortunate enough to witness, and 
the sun, and, says Mr. Hill, “ just as the period | which, although it was mentioned so long ago 
of hatching is completed, exhibits her eager-| as the times of Herodotus, has not, I believe, 
ness for her offspring in the anxiety with| been often observed since; indeed, | have 
which she comes and goes, walks round the | never met with any traveller who has himself 
nest of her hopes, scratches the fractured|seen such an occurrence. I had always a 
shell, and by sounds, which resemble the bark | strong predilection for crocodile shooting, and 
of a dog, excites the half-extricated young to| had destroyed several of these dragons of the 
struggle forth into life. When she has beheld, | waters. Qn one occasion I saw, a long way 
with a mixture of joy, fear and anxiety, the | off, a large one, twelve or fifteen feet long, 
last of her offspring clear of its broken case- | lying asleep under a perpendicular bank, about 


| ceeded to rifle it of its riches, 


ment, she leads them forth into the pools away 


from the river, to avoid the predatory visits of | 


the father, who ravenously seeks to prey upon 
his own offspring. 

Mr. Edwards, in his interesting voyage up 
the Amazon, gives valuable information from 
observation, respecting alligators and their 
nidification, ‘Soon after,” says this writer, 
‘‘we had arrived at the spot which we had 
marked in the morning, where an alligator 
had made her nest, and sans cérémonie pro- 
The nest was a 
pile of leaves and rubbish nearly three feet in 


ten feet high, on the margin of the river. I 
| Stopped the boat at some distance, and, noting 
\the place as well as I could, I took a circuit 
inland, and came down cautiously to the top 
\of the bank, whence, with a heavy rifle, [ 
|made sure of my ugly game, I had already 
|cut off his head in my imagination, and was 
|considering whether it should be stuffed with 
|its mouth open or shut. I peeped over the 
bank—there he was, within ten feet of the 
| sight of the rifle—I was on the point of firing 
| at his eye, when I observed that he was attend- 
\ed by a bird called zic-zac. It is of the plover 


also so formed that the nose can be lified up; | height, and about four in diameter, resembling | species, of a grayish colour, and as large as 


by these provisions, the crocodile is enabled 
to leisurely drown its prey by holding it down, | 
whilst its own breathing is carried on through | 
its nostrils, just elevated above the surface of | 
the water. 

Professor Owen has pointed out how admi- 
rably the structure and development of Croco- 
dilians are adapted to their nature and habits ; 
and it is interesting to find proof, in the fossil 
jaws of extinct crocodiles which swarmed on 





a cock of hay. We could not imagine how or 
where the animal had collected such a heap; 
but so it was. And deep down, very near the 
surface of the ground, from an even bed, came 
forth egg after egg, until forty-five had tolera- 
bly filled our basket. . . These eggs are 
four inches in length, and oblong, being cov- 
ered with a crust rather than a shell. They 
are eaten, and our friends at the house would 
have persuaded us to test the virtues of an al- 


the globe countless ages ago, that the same|ligator omelette, but we respectfully declined, 
laws regulated the growth and succession of| deeming our reputation sufficiently secured by 


their teeth, as are in force in their existing re- 
presentative. Crocodiles come into the world 
fully equipped with weapons of offence and 
defence ; the number of teeth is as great in the 
little wriggling wretch just emerged from the 
egg, as in the patriarchal monster of thirty 
feet, and it thus arises; the conical sharp- 
pointed teeth are set in the jaw in a single 
row, the base of each tooth being hollow ; into 
this cavity the germ of a new and larger tooth 
fits, and as it grows, it reduces the fang of the 


YIM 


a breakfast on the beast itself.” 

There is another point relative to the natu- 
ral history of the crocodile, mentioned by 
Herodotus, which has given rise to most con- 
flicting opinions; it is the following :—* All 
other birds and beasts avoid him, but he is at 
peace with the trochilus, because he receives 
benefit from that bird. For, when the croco- 
dile gets out of the water on land, and then 
opens its jaws, which it does most commonly 
towards the west, the trochilus enters its mouth, 


;a small pigeon. The bird was walking up 
and down, close to the crocodile’s nose. [ 
suppose J moved, for suddenly it saw me, and 
instead of flying away, as any respectable 
bird would have done, he jumped up about a 
foot from the ground, screamed zic! zac! with 
all the powers of his voice, and dashed him- 
self against the crocodile’s face two or three 
times. The great beast started up, and, im- 
mediately spying his danger, made a jump 
into the air, and dashing into the water with a 
splash, which covered me with mud, he dived 
into the river and disappeared. The zic-zac, 
to my increased admiration, proud apparently 
of having saved his friend, remained walking 
up and down, uttering his cry, as I thought, 
with an exulting voice, and standing every 
now and then on his toes, in a conceited man- 
ner, which made me justly angry with his im- 
pertinence, After having waited in vain for 
some time, to see whether the crocodile would 
come out again, I got up from the bank where 
I was lying, threw a clod of earth at the zic- 
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zc, and came back to the boat, feeling some! has but a poor chance of bagging many from | wards to the North Cape, but also as they de. 


consolation for the loss of my game, in having 


witnessed a circumstance, the truth of which| upon the alert, and the instant a wounded 
has been disputed by several writers on natu-/ bird strikes the water, they rush ez masse for 


ral history.” 


the poor victim, clambering over one another, 


Pliny has described this crocodile bird, as| and crashing their huge jaws upon each other’s 


a wren, but it is far more probable that it is a 
species of plover, the Ammoptila charadri- 
oides of Swainson, (Pluvianus chlorocephalus, 
Vieillot,) and what it really does is doubtless 
to rid the crocodile of the swarms of flies and 
gnats which infest its palate to such a degree, 
that the natural yellow colour is rendered 
black by them, In the same way we find the 
utmost harmony existing between sheep and 
cattle and starlings, which perch upon their 
backs, and relieve them of the larve of insects 
deposited in their skins, So the rhinoceros 
bird is on terms of intimacy with the rhinoce- 
ros and hippopotamus, relieving thern of insect 
pests, and by its watchful vigilance proving a 
most valuable sentinel. Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming has described how his sport was spoiled 
by this bird, in the same way as Mr. Curzon’s 
was spoiled by the impertinent zic-zac. 

Hybernation, or torpidity, so common in 
reptiles during the cold season, is participated 
in by the alligator tribe. It is said that the 
alligator of North America buries himself in 
the mud at the bottom of marshes till spring 
sets in, and that, in severe frosts, animation is 
so completely suspended that slices can be 
cut from the animal without arousing it. On 
the other hand, the alligator revels in the moist 
heat of Florida, and is especially formidable 
in numbers and dimensions at a mineral spring 
near the Mosquito river, where the water, on 
issuing from the earth, is not only nearly 
boiling, but is strongly impregnated with cop- 
per and vitriol. 

All writers agree in the large number of 
alligators that infest the Amazon. ‘The latest 
authority, Mr. Spruce, who is now engaged on 
an important botanical excursion in South 
America, writes thus of the Parana Miri dos 
Ramos.* ‘| was disappointed not to observe 
a single plant, save the rank grasses round 
the margin; but jacarés were laid in the water 
in almost countless numbers, resembling so 
many huge black stones or logs. What we 
had seen in the Amazon of these reptiles, was 
nothing compared to their abundance in the 
ramos and its principal lakes, I can safely 
say, that no one instant during the whole 
thirty days, when there was light enough to 
distinguish them, were we without one or 
more jacarés in sight.” t 

There are two species of these animals 
found here, one having a sharp mouth, the 
other a round one. The former grow to the 


length of about seven feet, and are called 
The other 
species attain the length of twenty-seven feet. 
In the inner lakes, towards the close of the 
rainy season, myriads of ducks breed in the 
rushes, and here the alligators swarm to the 
Mr. Edwards tells 
us, that should an adventurous sportsman 
succeed in arriving at one of these places, he 


jacaré-tingas, or king jacarés, 


banquets of young birds. 





* An outlet from the Amazon. 
+ Hooker’s Journal of Botany, Sept. 1851. 


heads in the hasty seizure. ‘The inhabitants 
universally believe that the alligator is para- 
lyzed with fear at the sight of a tiger, and 
will suffer that animal to eat off its tail with- 
out making resistance. The story is compli- 
mentary to the tiger at all events, for the tail 
of the alligator is the only part in esteem by 
epicures, 
(To be continued.) 


eed 


A Tame Lion.—* We first repaired to the 
Hotel Royal, for we could not think of depart- 
ing from Constantina without paying our re- 
spects to the royal inhabitant of that house— 
I mean a superb tame lion. This king of the 
desert received us in an apartment he occupies 
on the ground floor of the hotel. The door 
of this room, which communicates with a 
court-yard, is kept constantly open, and the 
lion enjoys the privilege of walking in and 
out whenever he pleases _He is so extremely 
docile and good-tempered, that no one can 
feel the least afraid of him; and we stroked 
him with as much confidence as we would a 
dog or a pet pony. He is ten months old, 
and fully conscious of his own strength and 
his power to use it. It was exceedingly curi- 
ous to see this lion and a large greyhound 
playing together, They rolled over the floor 
with the sportiveness of two young kittens, 
The dog fearlessly thrust his head into the 
mouth of the lion, round whose neck he twin- 
ed his slender, fore-legs, so that they were 
perfectly concealed beneath the long flowing 
mane of his noble playmate. This beautiful 
lion has been purchased for a considerable 
sum by the owner of a French menagerie, and 
in a very short time he will quit his native 
land to be transferred to his wooden prison.” 
— Tour in Barbary. 
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On the Whale Fisheries, 


Extract of a Speech delivered by William H. 
Seward, in the Senate of the United States, 
on the 29th ultimo, 





The Pheenicians, the earliest mercantile na- 
tion known to us, enriched themselves by 
selling the celebrated Tyrian dye, and glass 
made of sand taken from the sea; and they 
acquired not only these sources of wealth, but 
the art of navigation itself, in the practice of 
their humble calling as fishermen, A thou- 
sand years ago, King Alfred was laying the 
foundations of empire for Young England, 
as we are now doing for Young America, 
The monarch whom men justly have surnamed 
the Wise as well as the Great, did not disdain 
to listen to Octher, who related the adventures 
of a voyage along the coast of Norway, “ so 
far north as commonly the whale hunters used 
to travel ;” nor was the stranger suffered to 
depart until he had submitted to the King “a 
most just survey and description” of the 
Northern Seas, not only as they extended up- 


| the flocks around him; for the alligators are| clined downwards along the south-east coast 





of Lapland, and so following the icy beach of 
Russia to where the river Dwina discharged 
its waters into the White Sea, or, as it was 
then called, the Sea of Archangel. Perhaps 
my poor speech may end in some similar les. 
son. The incident I have related, is the bur- 
then of the earliest historical notice of the 
subjugation of the monster of the seas to the 
uses of man. The fishery was carried on 
then, and near six hundred years afterwards, 
by the Basques, Biscayans, and Norwegians, 
for the food yielded by the tongue, and the oil 
obtained from the fat of the animal. Whale- 
bone entered into commerce in the fifteenth 
century, and at first commanded the enormous 
price of seven hundred pounds sterling per 
ton, exceeding a value in this age of ten thou- 
sand dollars. ‘Those were merry times, if not 
for science, at least for royalty, when, although 
the material for stays and hoops was taken 
from the mouth, the law appropriated the tail 
of every whale taken by an English subject, 
to the use of the Queen, for the supply of the 
royal wardrobe, 

In 1486, the Portuguese reached the Cape 
of Storms, and, in happy augury of an ulti- 
mate passage to India, changed its ill-omened 
name to that of “Good Hope ;” and immedi- 
ately thereafier, the States of Europe, espe- 
cially England and Holland, began that series 
of voyages, not even yet ended, in search of 
a passage to the East, through the floating 
fields and mountains of ice in the Arctic 
Ocean. The unsuccessful search disclosed 
the refuge of the whales in the bays and 
creeks of Spitzbergen. In 1575, a London 
merchant wrote to a foreign correspondent for 
advice and direction as to the course of killing 
the whale, and received instructions how to 
build and equip a vessel of two hundred tons, 
and to man it exclusively with experienced 
whale-hunters of Biscay. The attraction of 
dominion was stronger in that age than the 
lust of profit. The English now claimed 
Spitzbergen, and all its surrounding ice and 
waters, by discovery. The Dutch, with truth, 
alleged an earlier exploration, while the Danes 
claimed the whole region as a part of Green- 
land, a pretension that could not then be dis- 
proved ; and all these parties sent armed forces 
upon the fishing ground, less to protect their 
few fishermen, than to establish exclusive 
rights there. After some fifty years, these 
nations discovered, first, that it was absurd to 
claim jurisdiction where no permanent posses- 
sion could ever be established, by reason of 
the rigors of climate; and secondly, that there 
were fish enough and room enough for all 
competitors. 'Thenceforward, the whale fish- 
ery in the Arctic Ocean has been free to all 
nations, 

The Dutch perfected the harpoon, the reel, 
the line, and the spear, as well as the art of 
using them. And they established, also, the 
system which we have since found indispensa- 
ble, of rewarding all the officers and crews 
employed in the fishery, not with direct wages 
or salaries, but with shares in the spoils of the 
game, proportioned to skill and experience. 
Combining with these the advantages of favour- 
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able position, and of frugality and persever- 
ance quite proverbial, the Dutch even founded 
a fishing settlement, called Smeerenburgh, on 
the coast of Spitzbergen, within eleven degrees 
of the North Pole, and they took whales in its 
vicinity in such abundance, that ships were 
needed to go out in ballast, to carry home the 
surplus oil and bone, above the capacity of 
the whaling vessels. The whales, thus origi- 
nally attacked, again changed their lurking 
place. Spitzbergen was abandoned by the 
fishermen, and the very site of Smeerenburgh 
is now unknown. In the year 1496, Sebas- 
tian Cabot, in the spirit of that age seeking a 
north-western passage to the Indies, gave to 
the world the discovery of Prima Vista, or, as 
we call it, Newfoundland, and the Basques, 
Biscayans, Dutch, and English, immediately 
thereafter commenced the chase for whales in 
the waters surrounding it. 

Scarcely had the colonists of Massachusetts 
planted themselves at Plymouth, before the 
sterility of the soil and the rigour of the cli- 
mate, forced them to resort to the sea to eke 
out their subsistence. Pursuing the whales 
out from their own bays, in vessels of only 
forty tons burthen, they appeared on the fish- 
ing ground, off Newfoundland, in the year 
1690. Profiting by nearness of position and 
economy in building and equipping ships, and 
sharing also in the bounties with which Eng- 
land was then stimulating the whale fishery, 
they soon excelled all their rivals on the New- 
foundland waters, as well as in Baffin’s Bay, 
and off the coast of Greenland. Thus encour- 
aged, they ran down the coasts of America 
and Africa, and in the waters rolling between | 


them they discovered the black whale, a new| She was not allowed regular entry until after | 


and inferior species, yet worthy of capture ; 
and then stretching off toward the South Pole, | 


they found still another species, the sperm | account of the many acts of Parliament yet in | 


whale, whose oil is still preferred above all | 
other; and thus they enlarged the whale fish-| 
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Antipodes, and engaged under the frozen ser-{less sensitive to lawful enjoyments, Young 
pent of the South. Falkland Island, which| persons may run after the many fleeting gra- 
seemed too remote and romantic an object fortifications which promise much pleasure, 
the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage|/such as unprofitable company, gaicty in dress, 
and resting-place in the progress of their vic-|and the many other sensual delights which 
torious industry. Nor is the Equatorial heat| appear peculiarly to surround them, and to 
more discouraging to them than the accumu-| invite without the pale of safety, till they lose 
lated winter of both the Poles. We know that} nearly all relish for ordinary comforts, and 
whilst some of them draw the line and strike|nearly every right perception of that enjoy- 
the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run| ment which results from the many blessings 


the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game 
along the coast of Brazil. No ocean but what 
is vexed with their fisheries, no climate that 
is not witness to their toils, Neither the per- 


severance of Holland, nor the activity of 


France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity 
of English enterprise, ever carried this peril- 
ous mode of hardy enterprise to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent peo- 
ple—a people who are still, as it were, in the 


gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of 


manhood,” 

But Britain did not conciliate. The Revo- 
lution went on, and the American whale 
fishery perished, leaving not one vessel on 
either fishing ground, 

Yet it is curious, Mr. President, to mark the 


by which they are so mercifully encircled : the 
mind absorbed by gross amusements, becomes 
insensible to that gratitude which must of ne- 
cessity be experienced, before there can be 
‘any real satisfaction known in what might be 
considered the common com/(orts of lie. 

To the man of the world, a vagueness, a 
barrenness, an emptiness appears in many ob- 
jects where the pure mind would realize much 
delight, and see much beauty. Some all-en- 
grossing pleasure or pursuit, floats his main 
treasure on the surface of the world, the play- 
thing of uncertainty ; while he remains unan- 
|chored by the hope of a better state, seeming 
entirely at the mercy of fluctuating occur- 
rences, in consequence of not keeping near 
\that Power which formerly rebuked the wind 





elasticity of our countrymen in this their fa-|and the waves, and produced a great calm; 
vourite enterprise. A provisional treaty of for want of spiritual life, his eyes are dim and 
peace between the United States and Great| his sensibilities obtuse; so that the real beau- 
Britain, was concluded on the 30th of Novem- | ties of nature and many palpable enjoyments, 


ber, 1782. ‘On the 3d of February, 1783,” 
(I read from an English paper of that period,) 
‘the ship Bedford, Captain Moores, belonging 
to Massachusetts, arrived in the Downs, She 
passed Gravesend on the 4th, and on the 6th 
was reported at the custom-house in London, 


| some consultation between the Commissioners | 


of Customs and the Lords of the Council, on 


force against the rebels of America. She was 
loaded with 587 barrels of whale oil, and 


are almost entirely lost upon him, 

But quite different to this is the happy ex- 
perience of that man, who feels within “ him, 
a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life,” and consequently, whose greatest con- 
cern is to lay up “treasure in heaven where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal ;” his 
enjoyments are unrestrained, and liberated 
from everything which can conspire against his 
felicity, and instead of being interested only in 
those objects that pamper a sordid disposition, 





ery for the benefit of the world, which since| manned wholly with American seamen, and/or a sensual appetite, he receives instruction 
that time has distinguished the two branches} belonged to the Island of Nantucket. The! and edification from a multitude of sources. 
of that enterprise geographically, by the desig- | vessel lay at the Horsley-Downs, a little below | Each object of nature becomes marvellous in 
nation of the Northern and Southern fisheries, | the Tower, and was the first which displayed | his sight, and directs his thoughts with refined 
In 1775, the fisheries were carried on by the | the thirteen stripes of America in any British | admiration to the Great Author of all things: 


Americans, the English, the Dutch, and the | 
French. The French employed only a small | 
fleet; the Dutch, a larger one of 129 sail. 
The English had only 96 ships, while the 
Americans had 132 vessels in the Southern 
fishery, and 177 in the Northern fishery, 
manned with 4000 persons, and bringing in| 
oil and whalebone, of the value of one million | 
one hundred and eleven thousand dollars. | 
This precociousness of American naval enter- | 
prise, elicited from Burke, in his great speech | 
for conciliation to the colonies, a tribute fami- | 
liar to our countrymen, and perhaps the most | 
glowing passage that even that great orator 
ever wrote or spoke: 

“Look at the manner in which the people 
of New England have of late carried on the 
whale fishery. Whilst we follow them among 


port.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For“ The Friend.” 


ENJOYMENT. 


lead away the mind and divert it from the 
main duties of life, and that have a tendency 


tion. If it is a principal concern to grasp 
every desirable thing in passing along 

main object of existence, that of a preparation 
for a never-ending state, is liable to be crowd- 
ed from the view. When the mind is per- 
mitted mostly to feed upon temporal pleasure, 
and the things which appertain to durable 


ment, a dryness and barrenness ensue, and 





the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest recesses of 
Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits,—whilst we 


many of the most important sources of enjoy- 
ment lose much of their effect. 


As the taste vitiated by improper stimulants, | 


Many are the resources of amusement which | 


to engross the thoughts, and absorb the atten- | 


” the | 


happiness are considered of secondary mo-}| 


} 


every fragrant flower, green tree, or verdant 
field, is a remembrancer of the creating Source 
of life and freshness ; while the perfection dis- 
played in every particle however minute, and 
the clearness in the atmosphere around, re- 
'mind him of infinite wisdom and purity—of 
| that omnipotent Power which placed him here 
to prepare for unmixed and far greater happi- 
ness than can be felt below—an endless frui- 
tion, for a comparatively short time of devotion 
and obedience. 

Happy is that man when all the beauties of 


| nature, and all the varied occurrences of life, 


conspire towards his promotion to a state of 
bliss, who is not content to rest his entire en- 
joyment upon transitory things; but through 
a righteous life is enabled to see a heavenly 
beauty, glow at times in every tree, pass in 
every cloud, and even radiated by the azure 
sky. 
State of New York. 


are looking for them beneath the Arctic circle,| renders the enjoyment of wholesome things — 
we hear that they have pierced into the oppo-| less perceptible ; so the mind which is continu-| ‘* He who’ subdues himself, is greater than 
site region of Polar cold—that they are at the|ally roving after forbidden pleasures, is made| he who subdues an enemy.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
LINES ON A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Dear one, thou too art gone, 
Hast joined the throng of the redeemed and blest ; 
There was no need of trumpet’s thrilling tone, 
To call thee to thy rest. 


Kindly the gentle hand, 
Of the pale messenger in thine was clasped, 
Lingering on earth ere to the spirit land 
He guided thee at last, 


And from earth’s dark control, 
From mortal agony and fear and strife, 
How must have dawned on thine unfettered soul 
That new and glorious life! 


How must the joyous tone 

Of angel welcome burst upon thine ear, 

“ Spirit,—thy wo is past—this is thine home, 
Thy endless rest is here!” 


Oh, glorious change and high! 
For this frail earthly vesture of decay, 
Thou hast put on thine immortality 

Never to fade away. 


The dimly golden light 

Of sunset faded in the far off west 

When thou too winged thy calm, mysterious flight, 
To thine cternal rest. 


It rose in glorious day 
O’er distant hills upon an unknown shore, 
So passed the sunlight of thy life away, 
In heaven to fade no more, 


The faint, triumphant glow 
Upon the dim horizon of the unknown, 
The twilight of existence, here below 

Lingering when life had flown, 


Fell with calm, soothing power 
On stricken hearts that kept, around thy bed, 
Their mournful vigil,—watching for the hour 

When thy last breath had fled. 


Wealth, genius, learning, fame! 
What were they then to us, or what to thee? 
The shadows and vain dreams that are our aim 

To the dread presence of eternity ! 


Thou art gone home at last ! 
There was no bitter sting in death for thee ; 
Thy trials and afflictions all are past ; 
Thine is the victory ! 


The bright, triumphal crown,— 
The golden harp,—the pure white robe, are thine, 
Not for all earth could give,—wealth or renown,— 
Wouldst thou thy lot resign. 


In thy far home above, 
The kindred spirits of that glorious sphere, 
Are pouring on thy soul the tide of love 
That earth denied thee here. 


There canst thou love, and find 
No cold ingratitude, no slighted trust 
To chain the yearning of thy heart, nor bind 
Its high desires to dust. 


Broken is the golden chain 
That bound us here; one link has fled away,— 
One form is sleeping ne’er to wake again 

In the light of earthly day. 


We miss thee, dearest friend, 
Thy feeble voice and trembling step are fled; 
The flowers that long ago thou loved to tend, 
Are drooping now, and dead. 


Thou art with us no more, 
Thy place is vacant in our home and hearth; 
The memory of the loved one gone before, 
Has dimmed our joys on earth, 


THE FRIEND. 


And yet, oh! should this be? 
Should we weep thus—for thou art happy now ; 
No mortal suffering can o’ershadow thee ; 
Calm is thy troubled brow. 





























And thou hast reached thy home, 
While we are struggling yet on life’s rough sea ; 
Thou’rt safe beyond its dark and troubled foam,— 
Why should we mourn for thee? 


Rather, in holy trust, 
Shall we not breathe thy prayer, afflicted one,— 
Spirit to Heaven, dust to its kindred dust,— 
“Father, thy will be done!” 


———=——— 


For “ The Friend.” 
FLOWERS. 


Hail! perishing things, 
Born in the sunshine of a summer day, 
And like the burnished bliss which summer brings, 
Fleeing away ; 
Could ye but stay 
To blossom in the sad and shadowy hours, 
When winter's long and desolating sway 
Chills the soul’s powers,— 


How welcome would ye be; 
Your precious sweets, and richly-tissued hues, 
Would chase away the dull despondency 
Which winter strews— 
And brighten up the views 
Which circle round us, when the spirit feels 
‘That every varied joy the heart would choose, 
A grief conceals, 


Yet wouldst thou crave 
Vain-glorious journeyer to a changeless sphere, 
That all the bounteous gifts thy Maker gave 
Should mingle here, 

And scarce a falling tear 
Be sent to warn thee of thy idle dreams, 
‘To dew the lustre of life’s circling year, 
And nourish virtue’s streams ? 


Then summer keep 
The rich profusion of the clustered bower— 
Let autumn winds, while moaning drear and deep, 
Snatch thy last flower— 
They have not power 
To wrest the verdure from the peaceful breast, 
That sees beyond lile’s darkest, heaviest hour, 
A blissful rest. 


ene 


They greatly err, who deem the heart’s warm prayer 
Is lost to Heaven, if utterance be not there; 

So deep and still our best emotions lie, 

That the heart fears to speak them, lest they die. 


eee 


For “ The Friend.’ 
The Word nigh in the Heart and in the Mouth, 


* When David said, ‘the law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul,’ what law did 
he mean? 


the soul to God? Can anything less than an 


God? And what testimony is that which 
makes wise the simple? Is it not the inward 
testimony ? 


could teach the law outward? 


formed after his heart? 




































What is the law which converts 


inward power, an inward light, an inward law, 
an inward life, than the inward drawings and 
teachings of God’s Spirit, convert the soul to 


What made him wiser than the 
ancients, and his teachers, who knew and 
Were they not 
the inward teachings, and inward precepts of 
God’s Holy Spirit from the Word of life with- 
in, which doubtless was very nigh him, he 
being so exercised by God’s Spirit, and so 
And what are those 
right statutes which rejoice the heart, and the 
pure commandment which enlightens the eyes, 


and the clean fear and righteous judgments? 
Are not all these things known within and re. 
ceived within? Doth not God put his fear 
within, in the heart? Doth not God reveal 
his righteous judgments within against sin and 
iniquity? Oh, how did David cry out because 
of God’s dreadful judgments upon him for sin, 
and said his sore ran in the night, and he wa. 
tered his couch with his tears !” 

“When he said, ‘thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path,’ what word 
did he mean? Did he mean the letter or law 
outward, or the Word nigh in the mouth and 
heart, which Moses had testified of, and direct. 
ed the Jews to, and he himself had been 
well acquainted with? When again he saith, 
‘Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his 
way,’ and immediately giveth the answer, ‘By 
taking heed thereto according to thy Word; 
doth he mean the letter without or the Word 
within? What is it that cleanseth the heart, 
that cleanseth the way? Is it anything less 
than the water of life, than the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, than the Word of life 
and Truth within? ‘Sanctify them by thy 
truth; thy Word is truth.” In the sense of 
that inwardly, and obedience to it, is the re- 
newing and sanctification felt. And so brings 
to be undefiled in the way, and to keep the 
testimonies of life, and preserves from doing 
iniquity. ‘Blessed are the undefiled in the 
way,’ saith he, ‘ who walk in the law of the 
Lord. Blessed are they that keep his testi- 
monies, that seek him with the whole heart; 
they also do no iniquity.’ Had he no experi- 
ence of these things himself? Yea, surely.” 

“This living Word, and the inward admin- 
istration thereof, God hath revealed and made 
manifest in this our day, and hath turned the 
minds of many to it, and is daily inviting men 
to Shiloh’s streams, to the living waters, to 
the light and habitation of the living. Blessed 
are they who hear the joyful sound, and come 
to the holy mount and city of our God, where 
life reigns and is fed on by all the living—who 
are God's elect, his heritage, his vineyard of 
red wine, his inclosed garden, whom he watch- 
eth over night and day, and watereth every 
moment—in whom he dwelleth and walketh, 
and is to them a God and Father, and maketh 
them daily sensible that they are his servants, 
children and spouse, in whom is his great de- 
light, and on whose hearts and foreheads, is 
written, ‘ Holiness tothe Lord.’ Yea, and the 
Lord will bless thee forever, oh habitation of 
justice and mountain of holiness.” 

While they testified to the regenerating and 
sanctifying power of the Word of God, as it 
appears in the heart of man, and is a discern- 
er of its thoughts and intents, “ neither is there 
any creature that is not manifest in his sight, 
but all things are naked and opened unto him 
with whom we have to do,” they held the 
Holy Scriptures in high esteem, and few were 
more diligent in reading them, The same 
writer says, “* We do indeed really, heartily, 
singly, as in the sight of God own the Scrip- 
tures; the scriptures written by the prophets 
and holy men of God under the law; the 
scriptures written by the evangelists and apos- 
tles in the time of the gospel; and we read 
them with delight and joy, and would draw no 
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man from a right reading of them to the bene-| Sidcot. At this place he remained the next 
fit of his soul ; but only from giving their own|day, having no meeting appointed, and the 
judgment on them without the Spirit of God ;}day stormy. In his journal he introduces the 
lest in so doing they wrest them to their own| following quotation, without giving any hint 
destruction.” ‘ And it is impossible for any|as to the occasion which brought the lines to 
heart to conceive, who hath not the experience | his remembrance : 
of the thing, how life springs in us, and how “May I govern my passions with absolute sway,— 
sweet, pleasant and profitable the words of life eat aaeeettieatiadad: east Mild at Ri ciidine ati 
in the writings of the holy men of God are to é 2 : = 
our spirits. In reading of them we ofien meet} On Third-day, he was at Portishead meet- 
with refreshment, comfort, hope and joy, from|ing, and on Fourth-day, at Claversham. At 
the working of the same Spirit in us, which|this place he remained on Fifth-day, as he says, 
gave forth the good words through them.” _|‘‘In order that I might write home, as I ex- 
—— pected to be at Bristol on First-day, and there 
might be shipping at that port bound to Ame- 
rica. Just as I had got my ink and paper 
ready, Ann Gregory, the friend of the house, 
came into the chamber witha letter. It was 
from my dear wife. It was very acceptable 
After visiting a few meetings in Cornwall,|to hear from her, but [the letter] brought me 
on Third-day, the 11th of Ninth month, he|the heavy tidings of the decease of my dear 
came to Poole. He says, “The Quarterly|sister Ann. This affected my spirits very 
Select Meeting [was held] at six o’clock that|nearly, for I was very low in mind, and had 
evening. Next day was the meeting for wor-| been so for some time. The consideration of 
ship, at the close of which [they] proceeded|this put by my writing. She was some years 
to business. Had an adjournment after about|older than me, and had been an exercised 
five hours’ sitting, until five in the evening ;}woman,—and I believe that she is gone to 
[then] after sitting three hours, adjourned to|rest. But the separation is close to bear, 
nine o’clock the next day. ‘The last [sitting]| Death has made an inroad, and taken off one 
held three and a-half hours. This was the|of my parents’ children, The youngest is 
first united Quarterly Meeting of Dorset and|now about fifty years old, and it cannot in the 
Hampshire, now held together by advice of|course of nature be long before the remaining 
the London Yearly Meeting. ‘They had been|six must drop beneath the scythe of death. 
heretofore visited by a committee of that meet-|Oh that I may be in readiness if I should be 
ing, in order to effect a junction, [because of]|the next,—or be supported to bear the separa- 
the fewness of Friends, and their weakness to|tion of another. 1 have often remarked with 


For ** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 382.) 


support the discipline. At this Quarterly 
Meeting it was agreed that four of the Month- 
ly Meetings should be united into two. e 
Quarter now consists of only three Monthly 
Meetings, and two of them weak ones. Dur- 


The} unity and love, 


thankfulness, that we had all been favoured 
to live together with our companions, and in 
It is a favour to children to 
have their parents continued to them until they 
are of age to do and care for themselves, It 


ing the sittings of the meeting, I often thought|is a favour that many poor children are de- 
of the difference of situation between them,|prived of, being left to the wide world, and 


and Friends in America, 


I had been at many | the compassion of strangers. 


Yet I have seen 


Quarterly and Monthly Meetings there, which| of such thus circumstanced, in whom the ex- 
had become so large, as to divide and settle| pressions of David were verified, *‘ When my 


new ones, 
in it, But here it was adding 
that they might be a little [aid] to [each] other. 


This had something encouraging] father and mother forsake me, the Lord will 
two together, |take me up. 


2 


“On Sixth-day, was at Select Meeting, in 


[It was] like bearing up a drowning man a/which my mind through holy help was reliev- 
little longer, to save him from quite sinking.|ed. Dined at John Benwell’s, He keeps a 
Having travelled hard to reach this meeting,| boarding school of about forty boys. I had a 
[and having attended] its divers long sittings, | little opportunity with them in the school, and 
and had close exercise therein, | was much|some of their minds were reached. Slept at 
spent, and the weather being remarkably|Joseph Naish’s, On Seventh-day, rode to 
warm, or hot, it was expedient [for me] to|Bristol, 12 miles. Slept at Ann ‘I’, Adams's, 
take some rest to the body, so I stayed over|On First-day, attended the meeting at Bristol, 
First-day, and attended both the fore and|in the morning and evening. It was my 
afternoon meetings there. In the first | was| place at that time to set them an example of 
considerably enlarged in testimony ;—in the|silence. On Second-day, rode to Bath, 12 
last silent. On Second-day, rode 18 miles to) miles, and had a meeting with the few Friends 
Fording-Bridge Monthly Meeting. Only six|there; then to Milksham, 12 miles, and slept 
men attended who were members of it. From|at Robert Jefferies, Here I met with my ship- 
there rode 20 miles to Southampton, and was|mate Mary. They were glad to’see me. On 
at meeting there on Third-day morning. From|Third-day, attended their Monthly Meeting 
thence rode to Poole, 33 miles. On Fourth-|and on Fourth-day, a meeting for public wor- 
day, was at the week-day meeting there, in|ship, to which came a pretty many of their 
which I had considerable public service. I|neighbours. On Fifth-day, went to Caln; 
hope it may prove beneficial to some.” \slept at Joseph Gundry’s, and on Sixth-day, 

William continued industriously engaged jattended their meeting. ‘These three last 
in visiting meetings and families during the| meetings were relieving [ones] to my mind, 
Ninth month, being on First-day, the 30th, at/and I believe they were strengthening to some 
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there. Rode to Marlborough, 13 miles. 
Here a few poor professors live; but the 
meeting-house is shut up. Called and looked 
at them, but slept and ate atan inn. On Sev- 
enth-day, rode to Reading, 35 miles, and 
slept at Thomas Speakman’s, brother to Town- 
send, the apothecary, in Philadelphia. On 
First-day, attended their meetings, and though 
much exercised in silent waiting, had nothing 
to express, It seemed as if there had been a 
bad spirit at work amongst them. On Second- 
day, rode to Maidenhead. Wrote home that 
afternoon to my dear wife, and sent the letter 
to Liverpool. On Third-day, had a meeting 
there, and went to Staines. Slept at Robert 
Pope’s. On Fourth-day, attended the Month- 
ly Meeting there. On Fifth-day, rode to 
William Dillwyn’s, and lodged. On Sixth- 
day, rode to London; on Seventh-day, to Ro- 
chester, 30 miles, and slept at Dr. William 
Cowper's. On First-day, attended the meet- 
ing fore and afternoon, but had no opening to 
say anything amongst them. In the evening 
at six o’clock, was held the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders, and on Second- 
day, the Quarterly Meeting for Kent. In the 
meeting for worship I was silent. I saw there 
was a busy preaching spirit, which had almost 
wore out the usefulness of preaching. During 
the transacting the business, my way opened 
to make some remarks, which appeared to 
have some place and weight with them; but it 
was a time of deep suffering with me through- 
out the whole. ‘To finish the business, they 
adjourned to six in the evening, but this prov- 
ed no more relieving than the foregoing. On 
Fifth-day, met with a committee, which had 
to consider of some to be proposed for the sta- 
tion of elders. But this was as the rest. 
Where the Master suffers, they that are with 
him must expect to suffer also. Stayed here 
until the next week, and wrote to my dear 
wife. Attended the meeting on Fourth-day, 
in which | was favoured to get some relief. 
On Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh-days, wrote, and 
stopped in to see some families. I had been 
much poorly, and being now with a doctor 
and a family that | had been acquainted with 
in America, I felt myself like being at home, 
in many respects, more than at other places. 
The Friends were very kind, and it was fa- 
vourable to have some advice and medical 
assistance, [On First-day,] attended the meet- 
ing fore and afternoon, in which it appeared 
like the clouds breaking away. I had a little 
to say in each of them, although very short, 
especially in the last.” 


(To be continue.) 
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The Rose Trade-—The commerce in Roses 
is an entirely French business. As early as 
1779, France exported Rose Bushes, and for 
the last twenty years enormous quantities are 


,|sent from France to England, Russia, Germa- 


ny, and the United States. The department 
of the Seine alone, it is said, produces every 
year, roses to the amount of a million of 
francs. A hundred thousand stalks [pieds] 
are sold in the flower-market, they [francs de 
pied ?] amount toa hundred and fifty thousand 
more ; finally, the grafis which are exported 
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are valued at eight hundred thousand. 
millions francs’ value of flowers are sold in|another in that which is gentle and tender, 
the Paris market alone, independently of what | 
are furnished for public and private festivals. | another out of the snare; but the Lord must 
Paris consumes five millions francs’ worth of| be waited upon to do this, in, and for all. So 
strawberries ; five hundred hectares (a hectare| mind Truth, the service, enjoyment and pos- 
is a little over two acres,) of the department | session of it in your hearts; and so to walk as 
of the Seine is devoted to this interesting | ye may bring no disgrace upon it ; but ye may 
culture. Epinay, near St. Denis, sends great | be a good savour in the places where ye live ; 
quantities of Asparagus to England every|the meek, innocent, tender, righteous life 
day. Meaden sends as large an amount} reigning in you, governing of you, and shining 
of Plums, while Honfleur and its suburbs des-| through you, in the eyes of all with whom ye 
patch to London a million francs’ worth of} converse.” 


and knows it cannot preserve itself, nor help | 


melons. 
Kiichen-garden culture may then be called 
a peculiarly French branch of industry, for its 
productions figure in all the European mar- 
kets, and even in Senegal and N. America.— 
Courier des Etats Unis. 
mnenaiiennnes 


For “ The Fricnd.” 
A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


Vindictiveness has mo part in the mind and 
disposition of a true follower of Christ, who 
seeketh not his own, but willingly suffereth 
wrong for the testimony’s sake, returning not 
railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing ; 
and as Christ came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, so do such as are led by his 
blessed Spirit, not turn aside from those who 
may have mistaken their way, but seek by 
example, tender counsel, and earnest entreaty, 
to restore them to a sense of their departure, 
and reclaim them from their error; knowing 
full well, that shunning, accusing, or upbraid- 
ing, are mot the means to be used for reaching 
the Witness for God in men’s hearts, and that 
nothing which is not of God, can beget unto 
Him. It was from a conviction of this 
kind, that the primitive believers were made 
uncomplaining sufferers, that others through 
them, might behold the fruits of the Spirit,— 
meekness, gentleness, long-suffering, and for- 
bearance. ‘These conspicuously marked the 
conduct and conversation of our worthy fore- 
fathers, towards those by whom they suffered 
violence and wrong, as well as towards all 
whom they deemed in error in any respect. 
The following letter addressed by one who 
was suffering imprisonment for conscience 
sake, will afford some evidence of the tender- 
ness and sweetness of spirit, which it was not 
uncommon to find in those who were made to 
suffer for the law and the testimony, 

“Our life is love, and peace, and tender- 
ness, and bearing with one another; and not lay- 
ing accusation one against another ; but praying 
one for another, and helping one another with 
a tender hand, ifthere has been any slip or fall ; 
and waiting till the Lord gives sense and re- 
pentance, if sense and repentance in any be 
wanting. O! wait to feel this spirit, and to be 
guided to walk in this spirit: that ye may en- 
joy the Lord in sweetness, and walk sweetly, 


meekly, tenderly, peaceably, and lovingly one | 


with another, And then ye will be a praise 
to the Lord; and anything that is, or hath 
been, or may be amiss, ye will come over in 
the true dominion, even in the Lamb’s domi- 
nion; and that which is contrary shall be 
trampled upon, as /ife rules in you. So watch 


| And again, he says: ‘ My heart breathes 
|for the consolation and redemption of God's 
| Israel, and for the turning of the captivity of 
the whole creation.” And for this the follow- 
ing prayer was made: “ O God of love, who 
knowest the value and price of souls, pity thy 
poor creatures, and put a stop to the course 
of perishing, wherein so many multitudes are 
overtaken, and pass down to the pit unawares. 
'O thy bowels, thy bowels, thy wonderful 
| bowels ! Let them roll in Thee, and work 
‘mightily, and, in the strength of thy compas- 
| sions, bring forth thy judgment and thy mercy 
}among the sons of men. Build up the tents 
| of Shem ; persuade Japhet to dwell therein ; and 
|let Canaan become a servant. Preserve the 
feet of thy saints forever. Shut, and silence 
the wicked one in the darkness. Let not his 
strength or subtilty prevail against ‘Thee any 
'more ; but let the fresh power of thy life, and 
ithe virtue of thy incomprehensible love, re- 
|deem, fill, possess, and make glad the heart 
of thy creation forever, Amen, amen.” 

| ‘The natural desire of man to have his own 
way, and to do his own will, closes up the 
|heart against this precious and holy love, 
| causing many to stumble and to fall, because 
of the hardness of their hearts, even while 
professing the holy name of Him who gave 
his precious life for the sheep. He was ac- 
cused of eating with publicans and sinners, 
, But,” said he, “the good Shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep; but the hireling when 
he seeth the wolf coming, fleeth, and leaveth 
the sheep, because he is an hireling.” 


ae 


For “The Friend.” 


Works of Fiction. 
| We wish all the members of our religious 
| Society would consistently maintain its testi- 
| mony against the reading of fictitious writings. 
| We fear there are too many who strive to ex- 
|cuse themselves for occasionally indulging in 
this dangerous kind of literature, and to such 
| we commend the following remarks taken 
| from the “ New York Spectator.” 


“Dr. Mason, of Bleecker Street Church, 
delivered, last evening, a discourse to youth, 
on the debilitating, dissipating, and debasing 
influence of fictitious literature, in which with 
great force both of thought and language, he 
pointed out what he conceived to be the ruin- 
ous influence of a great proportion of the lite- 
rature of the day. He reminded the audience 
that mental and moral greatness, wherever it 
existed, had commenced in the younger stages 
of life—as in the cases of Moses, David, Daniel, 





1 
Four | to your hearts and ways, and watch over one 





Paul, Newton, Luther, Calvin, Edwards, and 
distinguished men of later date, The charac- 
ter was insensibly fashioned by the associa- 
tions of early life—whether of books or com. 
panions, 

“The mind moreover was shaped and cha- 
racterized by the objects at which it aimed— 
so that if these were elevated, generous, grand 
and enduring, or, on the other hand, low, sel- 
fish, sensual and vain, the mind would insen- 
sibly become more and more of the corres- 
ponding character, 

“ Reading, he said, should be such as to 
develop and strengthen the mind, furnish it 
with knowledge and with skill for practical 
purposes, while it improved the heart. Novel- 
reading favoured neither of these objects. It 
amounts, even at best, to nothing, and in most 
cases, to what is infinitely worse than nothing. 
It does not improve even the imagination ; for 
the novel reader, instead of using and disci- 
plining his own, only revels in the imagination 
of another. Much less did it improve the 
judgment, or furnish useful knowledge ; for its 
immediate effect was to dissipate all the facul- 
ties, and give only distorted views of facts. 
And least of all did it favour the finer feelings 
and generous emotions of the heart. 

“ Indeed, continued the speaker, would you 
find hearts cold as ice and hard as adamant 
in reference to objects of real charity—unwill- 
ing to move a hand or foot for their relief— 
such hearts as the wise would never seek for 
comforters or companions—you have only to 
visit those most accustomed to weep at ficti- 
tious woe. And could you trace back the 
history of those most addicted to scenes of 
libertinism and crime, you would find them 
early familiar with the novelist or the dra- 
matist, or with the well known companions of 
such instructors, 

“He quoted the authority of Sir Walter 
Scott that, at best, novels could be read only 
for amusement, without the least hope of in- 
struction; and reprobated the suggestion, 
sometimes made by the careless and unprin- 
cipled, that such amusement might be recom- 
mended to youth, as an occupation of time, 
and a preventive of idleness or open dissipa- 
tion. He regarded this device for enlisting, 
in some cases, splendid talent, respectable 
publishers and booksellers, enterprising agents 
throughout the country, and all the facilities 
of the press for introducing and recommending 
this attractive kind of misnamed literature, 
among the millions of our youth, as a master- 
stroke in the policy of the prince of dark- 
ness, 

“He affectionately and very eloquently re- 
minded the young, as well as parents, to 
beware of Satan’s devices for ruining souls, 
There were plenty of other books, worthy of 
their nature, and of their immortal destiny. 
The books of nature, of Providence, of all his- 
tory and science, as well as Revelation, were 
open before them, They were now in the 
process of education, not merely for time, 
which was important, but for immortality— 
infinitely more important; and they had the 
same capacities for rising in excellence and 
glory, that they had for sinking in infamy, 
deeper and deeper forever,”’ 
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A South American Silver Mine—<A cor-| 
respondent of the Newark Advertiser gives 
quite a graphic description of one of the most 
remarkable silver mines of South America. | 
It is located at San Antonio, about one hun-| 
dred and fifty miles from Caldera, and hé| 
says: 

‘You can imagine the wealth of this mine, 
which is located in a narrow, steep ravine, 
about one mile from the river valley, when | 
tell you there is a village of some size at the| 
mouth of the ravine, occupied by Peons and 
the natives of the country, which has been 


dred crowns, 


| your intelligence.” 





built up and entirely supported for years by 
the stealings of persons employed in the mine, 
I] suppose that one-tenth of the rich ore is 
stolen; there is not a native miner in Chili 
who will not steal when he has a chance, and 
boast of it afterwards, When the mines are 
rich, the owners employ a foreman for each 
miner, to overlook him while mining; but | 
am told that the foremen are as bad as the 
men ; there is no dependence to be placed on 
any of them. ‘The owners seldom go near 
the mines, and when they do, they rarely go 
into them.” 


ee 


JOHN FLETCHER. 
From Cox’s Life of John Fletcher. 


The fearless intrepidity of Mr. Fletcher's 
Christian character was strikingly exemplified 
in his conduct towards one of his nephews, 
during his residence in Switzerland, This 
young man had been in the Sardinian service, 
where his profligate, ungentlemanly conduct, 
had given such general offence to his brother 
officers, that they were determined to compel 
him to leave their corps, or to fight them, all 
in succession, After engaging in two or three 
duels with various success, he was obliged to 
quit the service, and returned to his own coun- 
try. There he soon dissipated his resources 
in profligacy and extravagance. As a despe- 
rate man, he resorted to desperate measures, 
He waited on his eldest uncle, General De 
Gons, and, having obtained a private audi- 
ence, he presented a loaded pistol; and said, 
“Uncle De Gons, if you do not give me a 
draft on your banker for five hundred crowns, 
I will shoot you.” The General, though a 
brave man, yet seeing himself in the power of 
a desperado capable of any mischief, promised 
to give him the draft if he withdrew the pistol, 
which, he observed, might go off and kill him, 
before he intended it, ‘* But there is another 
thing, Uncle, you must do; you must promise 
me on your honour, as a gentleman and a 
soldier, to use no means to recover the draft, 
or to bring me to justice.” The General 
pledged his honour, gave him a draft for the 
money, and at the same time expostulated 
freely with him on his infamous conduct, The 
good advice was disregarded, and the young 
madman rode off triumphantly with his ill- 
gotten acquisition. 

In the evening, passing the door of his 
uncle, Mr. Fletcher, the fancy took him to call 
and pay him a visit. As soon as he was in- 
troduced, he began to tell him with exultation, 
that he had just called upon his uncle De 
Gons, who had treated him with unexpected 





kindness, and generously gave him five hun- 


said Mr. Fletcher, * to believe the last part of 
“If you will not believe 
me, see the proof under his own hand,” hold- 
ing out the draft. ‘ Let me see,” said Mr. 
Fletcher, taking the draft, and looking at it 
with astonishment, “It is, indeed, my bro- 
ther’s writing ; and it astonishes me to see it, 
because he is not in affluent circumstances ; 
and I am the more astonished, because [ know 
how much and how justly he disapproves your 
conduct, and that you are the last of his fami- 
ly to whom he would make such a present.” 
Then folding the draft, and putting it into his 
pocket, “It strikes me, young man, that you 
possessed yourself of this note by some indi- 
rect method; and in honesty I cannot return 
it, but with my brother’s knowledge and ap- 
probation.” ‘The pistol was immediately at 
his breast; and he was told, as he valued life, 
immediately to return the draft. ‘ My life,” 
replied Mr. Fletcher, “is secure in the protec- 
tion of the Almighty Power who guards it; 
nor will He suffer it to be the forleit of my 
integrity, and of your rashness.” This firm- 
ness drew from the other the observation that 
his uncle De Gons, though an old soldier, was 


more afraid of death than he was. “ Afraid of 


death!” rejoined Mr, Fletcher,—* Do you 
think | have been twenty-five years the minis- 
ter of the Lord of life, to be afraid of death 
now! No, Sir; thanks be to God, who giv- 
eth me the victory! It is for you to tear 
death, who have every reason to fear it. You 
are a gamester and a cheat, yet call yourself 
a gentleman! You are the seducer of female 
innocence, and still you say you are a gentle- 
man! You are a duellist, and your hand is 
red with your brother’s blood; and for this 
you style yourself a man of honour! Look 
there, sir; look there! See the broad eye of 
heaven is fixed upon us. ‘Tremble in the pre- 
sence of your Maker, who can in a moment 
kill your body, and forever punish your soul 
in hell.” By this time the unhappy man was 
pale; he trembled alternately with fear and 
passion ; he threatened, he argued, he entreat- 
ed. Sometimes he withdrew the pistol ; and, 
fixing his back against the door, stood asa 
sentinel to prevent all egress; and at other 
times, he closed on his uncle, threatening in- 
stant death. 

Under these perilous circumstances, Mr. 
Fletcher gave no alarm to the family, sought 
for no weapon, attempted neither escape 
nor manual opposition. He conversed with 
him calmly; and at length, perceiving that 
the young man was affected, addressed him in 
language truly paternal, until he had fairly 
disarmed and subdued him. “I cannot,” said 
he, “ return my brother’s draft; yet 1 feel for 
the distress in which you have so thoughtlessly 
involved yourself, and will endeavour to re- 
lieve it. My brother De Gons, at my request, 
will, | am sure, voluntarily give you a hundred 
crowns. | will do the same, Perhaps my 
brother Henry will do as much; and I[ hope 
your other family will make out the sum 
among them.” He then prayed with him and 
for him. By Mr. Fletcher’s kind mediation, 


“| shall have some difficulty,” | 
| 


‘and with much good advice on one side, and 
many fair promises on the other, they parted. 
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Steamboat Accidents in the United States in 
1852, 


The New York Herald gives the following 
summary of the steamboat disasters which 
| have occurred this year, making an aggregate 
of 20 boats, by which 428 lives have been 
lost, and 100 persons been injured : 





Jan’y 9.—Boiler of steamer Magnoliaexploded 
at St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. 
13 persons killed; 11 injured, 

14.—Boiler of steamer George Washing- 
ton exploded near Grand Gulf, 
Miss. 16 lives lost; 10 persons 
injured, 

14.—Steamer Martha Washington burnt, 
near Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
lost. 

23.—Steamer Pitzer Miller's boiler ex- 
ploded, at the mouth of White 
river, Several persons killed. 

25.—Steamer De Witt Clinton struck a 
snag, near Memphis, Tenn. 40 
lives lost. 

31.—Steamer General Warren wrecked, 
at Astoria, Oregon. 42 lives lost. 

Feb. 14.—Steamer Caddo sunk, near New 
Orleans, 5 lives lost. 

29.—Steam tow-boat Mary Kingsland’s 
boiler burst, below New Orleans, 
5 lives lost ; 3 persons injured. 

Mar.26.—Steamer Pocahontas collapsed her 
flues, near Memphis, ‘Tenn. 8 
lives lost; 18 persons severely 
scalded. 

26.—Steamer Independence wrecked, in 
Matagorda Bay, Texas, 7 lives 
lost. 

| April 3.—Steamer Redstone’s boiler exploded, 
near Carrollton, Ia. 21 
lost ; 25 persons injured. 

3.—Steamer Glencoe blew up, at St. 
Louis. Number of lives lost un- 
known, 
9.—Steamer Saluda’s boiler exploded, 
at Lexington, Mo. 100 lives lost. 
11.—Steamer Pocahontas burnt, near 
Choctaw Bend. 12 lives lost. 
25.—Steamer Prairie State collapsed her 
flues, on the Illinois, killing and 
wounding 20 persons. 

May 19.—Steamer Pittsburg’s cylinder-heads 
broken, killing 1, and injuring 3 
persons, 

June 14.—Steamer Forest City collapsed a 
flue, at Cleveland. 3 lives lost. 

July 5.—Steamer St. James’s boiler explod- 
ed, near New Orleans. About 
40 lives lost. 

12,—Propeller City of Oswego run into 
by another steamer, near Cleve- 
land, and sunk, 20 lives lost. 
28.—Steamer Henry Clay burnt, near 
Yonkers, on the Hudson. About 
80 lives lost, and about 20 more 
or less injured, 
The numbers lost by the disaster to the 


5 lives 


lives 


the family made up the sum he had promised ;| Pitzer Miller and Glencoe, not being known, 
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are not included in the foregoing list ; but there 
can be little doubt that, if added to the other 
cases which have been ascertained, the aggre- 
gate would amount to at least five hundred 
human beings sent prematurely to their ac- 
count, with all their imperfections on their 


heads, 
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Music.—* It is often urged, that music when 
rightly directed, is able to arouse the best feel- 
ings of our nature,—to quell the emotions of 
anger, and to swell the heart with love, and 
awe to our Creator, when breaking forth in 
one strong and peerless strain to His Omnipo- 
tence. But how is this done? By exciting 
the passions, the feelings of our nature.—lIt 
touches not the heart; to touch the heart be- 
longs alone to the Spirit of Him who made it. 
And is this sensual feeling desirable to feel? 
No. That pure love which should be render- 
ed to Him, and which purifies the heart, flows 
from a far different source, and is totally un- 
like in its nature, to that animal feeling which 
flows from music; the one is transient; the 
other lasting; the one is sensual, (the animal 
part of our nature,) the other spirztual, pure, 
gentle, heavenly ; and when the passions are 
excited, we know not that they will stop di- 
rectly ; if given way to, they hurry us to ex- 
cess, What then, is the tendency of Music? 
To raise those emotions which should be sub- 
dued—to weaken our moral sense—to encour- 
age our sinful propensities—and to retard our 
growth in religion.” —British Friend, 

This is the testimony of one who delighted 
in music, 
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Adulterated Vinegar and Pickles ——The 
last investigations of the Lancet, with regard 
to the adulteration of articles of food, have in- 
cluded milk, isinglass, vinegar, and pickles. 
In the first three cases the results have been, 
upon the whole, less unsatisfactory than might 
have been feared, but in the last the disclo- 
sures are serious, Sixteen out of twenty- 
three samples of vinegar were more or less 
below the standard strength, while in some 
instances there was an undue quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, or oil of vitriol, which is employ- 
ed for the purpose of making it keep. Con- 
trary to expectation, however, they were all 
found free from metallic impregnations, whe- 
ther of copper, lead, or zinc. The analysis 
with respect to pickles ended much more dis- 
agreeably. The vinegar used is of the most 
inferior description, and in nineteen out of 
twenty samples, it owed a portion of its acidi- 
ty to sulphuric acid. In sixteen different 
pickles analyzed for copper, that poisonous 
metal was discovered in various amounts.— 
London Inquirer. 





Production of Cotton in Africa.—The ex- 
petiment which has been made under the aus- 
pices of the Manchester (England) Commercial 
Association, in order to test the capabilities of 
the Western Coast of Africa, and particularly 
of the colonies of Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
for the production of cotton, seems to have 
resulted in success. We learn from the Man- 
chester Guardian, that on the experimental 


: 
farm, near to Cape 





Coast Castle, there are 
19,600 growing trees, and that in October 
last, a good crop was expected from them in 
the course of two or three months. As an 
earnest of what may be anticipated, five bags 
of the cotton produced at this farm have been 
sent to England, the quality of which resem- 
bles Brazilian, or rather Egyptian, and the 
value is put down at fully 6d. per lb. The 
cost of production and transit to Manchester, 
is said not to have exceeded 3d. per Ib. ‘The 
natives, it appears, work eagerly for the pay 
given to them, Several European residents 
have since started plantations on their own 
account, and on one plot alone, there were 
20,000 trees growing. The average yield has 
been found to be most satisfactory.—Ledger. 





Substitution of Rosin for Sperm Oil on 
Machinery.—The running of machinery is 
attended with immense expense for oil for 
purposes of lubrication. ‘The railways in 
New England alone consume annually nearly 
a million dollars’ worth of oil. Add to this 
the annual expense of oil in running machinery 
in cotton and woollen mills, tanneries, saw- 
mills, flouring-mills, and a thousand other 
occupations, and we have a very considerable 
item of expense. We see by a report of a 
committee appointed by the agents of the 
Lowell Mills, Massachusetts, to test the rela- 
tive merits of rosin and sperm oil, that on 
looms and other machinery of heavy bear- 
ings, one-half less power is required with a 
mixture of rosin with its bulk of pure sperm 
oil, than with sperm alone, and that its substi- 
tution will effect an annual saving of three- 
eighths of the quantity of sperm oil required 
in the Lowell Mills. Spinning machinery, or 
those with light bearings, require more power 
when rosin and sperm oil is used than sperm 
alone.—Ledger. 
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We know not to whom we are indebted for 
“Lines on a Departed Friend,” inserted in 
our columns to-day ; but we shall feel ourselves 
under obligation to the author whenever he 
or she, whichever it may be, may furnish us 
with contributions of equal merit. It contains 
true poetry. 





Review of a Vindication of the Disciplinary 
Proceedings of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends. Philadelphia: T. K. & P, 
G. Collins, Printers. 1852, 


A pamphlet of forty-two pages, bearing the 
above title, has been received by us. The 
‘‘ Vindication” reviewed, was freely circulated 
within the limits of our Yearly Meeting some 
months ago, and we doubt not, has been seen 
by many of our readers. We thought it at 
the time too unsound in principle, and defec- 
tive in argument, to produce any other effect 
on those accustomed to look below the surface 
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of things, than regret that such a production 
should have received the sanction of a bod 
representing a portion of the Society of Friends, 
The positions assumed by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, in its Report on the difficulties in 
New England Yearly Meeting, which it at. 
tempts to controvert, are untouched by it, and 
we believe are impregnable. 

The “ Review” now before us, takes up the 
several prominent allegations and arguments 
put forth in the “ Vindication,” shows the 
principles involved in them, and the evil result 
to which they must inevitably lead. 

We understand it is for sale by J. Pening- 
ton, Fifth street below Markct street. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street ; Charles Ellis, 
No, 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 179 South Fifih street, and 
No, 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, 
No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut 
street; William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth 
street, and No. 49 South Wharves; Town- 
send Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street, and No, 
32 South Second street ; John M. Whitall, No. 
161 Filbert street, and No, 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Na- 
thaniel Randolph, No, 13 Franklin Square. 
Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 S. Fourth street. 
William Bettle, No. 244 N. Sixth street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. 
Worthington, M. D. 

Steward,—John Wistar. 

Matron.—Margaret N. Wistar. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers wanted 
for the Coloured Adult Male and Female 
Schools. Apply to Samuel Allen, No. 134 
South Front street ; William L. Edwards, No. 
6 North Front street; or John C, Allen, No. 
179 South Fifth street. 





WANTED 


A Friend for Principal Teacher of the Rasp- 
berry street Coloured School for Girls. Apply 
to Mary Eves, No, 301 Pine above Tenth 
streets ; Sarah D. Allen, No. 134 South Front 
street; or Sarah Allen, No. 146 Pine street, 





WANTED 


A Teacher in the Classical Department of 
Friends’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Thomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street ; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 
street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street. 





Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Germantown, 
on Fifth-day, Seventh month 22d, Cuartes Jones, of 
Philadelphia, to Ann, daughter of ‘Thomas and Han- 
nah Magarge, of the former place. 
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